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1. SOME AUSTRALIAN LIBRARIES 
(1) State Reference Libraries 

[wo institutions in this category are of unique interest and import- 
ance. These are the Public Library of Victoria, with three-quarters of 
a million books, and the Public Library of New South Wales, with 
over half a million. In both cases the heart of the library lies in the 
single-copy collection assembled for reference and information pur- 
poses. The way these have been built up and the ways in which they 
are housed and used are extremely interesting to New Zealand librar- 
lans, in view of the proposals that a similar collection in the shape of 
a National Library should be established in Wellington. 

I examined in detail the public reference service at the Public Library 
f New South Wales. This is in two parts, one being a quick-reference 
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and book-finding service mainly for students; the other is the sourc: 
from which a wide range of questions of all kinds are answered for th 
general public. The references which an expert staff have assemble | 
are permanently filed and are also indexed with subject entries in th2 
main public catalogue. 

Each of these libraries has a photographic reproduction service t) 
supply single copies of material in the library for research and stud). 
This is often used when the answers to a reference enquiry are i) 
numbers of different journals. 


(2) Municipal Libraries 

I visited a number of municipal library systems in the Sydney and 
Melbourne urban areas. Evidence of growth and expansion was 
frequently seen, stimulated, it was noted, by the availability of a 
government subsidy. In New South Wales and Victoria a direct casn 
subsidy is given by the State Government, administered through a 
Library Service Board set up under the relevant State Library Act. In 
each state the subsidy is up to 3s. per head of the amount con- 
tributed by the local authority. In New South Wales the sum of 3s. has 
just been attained through the State Government’s doubling of the pre- 
vious figure of 1s. 6d. This is of relevance in view of the New Zealand 
Library Association’s proposals at present before the Government that 
library authorities should receive 4s. per head by way of subsidy. There 
is no doubt of the incentive to library services of this subsidy, which is 
given to all municipalities irrespective of size, e.g., the city of Sydney 
with a budget of £A98,000 per annum received approximately 
£A30,000 in state subsidy. 

(a) Services 

Most municipalities visited are giving service with branches and 
bookmobiles. Sydney goes further than this. In additon to a (poor) 
Central Library and a chain of five branches, it maintains the following 
services: 

(i) A book service to supervised children’s play areas. 

(ii) A mobile service to the elderly and infirm. 

(iii) A bookmobile. 

(iv) Deposits in schools and at Police Boys’ Clubs. 


(b) Photocharging 

I visited two municipal libraries which were using transaction issue 
systems with a desk model “Recordak” camera to photograph the 
issue record. They were reported as working efficiently; neither the rate 
of issue nor the total was as great as would be found in libraries of a 
similar size in New Zealand. I also saw a new “Diebold” camera and 
auxiliary equipment which seemed superior to the “Recordak” used 
hitherto in Australia and also used extensively in the U.S.A. for 
photo-charging. 

(c) Free-and-Rental Service 

Interest was expressed by Australian librarians in the terms of service 
given in New Zealand on the free-and-rental basis. Australian muni- 
cipal libraries are invariably free, but I noted that up to one-third of 
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the free fiction on their shelves would be classified as rental stock 
in New Zealand, and that the proportion of rental type books issued 
ro:e as high as a half. 


(2) University Libraries 

The impetus given to the universities by the Federal Government's 
decision to implement the recommendations of the Murray Report is 
beng felt by university libraries, particularly in their plans for new 
buildings, as seen and discussed at the Seminar at Canberra. 

University students’ use of public libraries creates the same problems 
as in New Zealand. It is at its most severe in: 

(i) Provision of readers seats 

(ii) Competition by students for copies of books originally bought 

to satisfy the needs of the ordinary citizen. 


Both public library and university librarians thought some short- 
term control could be instituted, though it is difficult to go far without 
discriminating undesirably against the student, and the long-term 
solution lies in proper provision by the university. 

It was announced in December ‘that Australia was to have its first 
graduate library school. It is to be established at the new University 
of New South Wales and will be headed by Mr John Metcalfe, up to 
now principal librarian of the Public Library of New South Wales. 
Hitherto Australia has lacked this kind of graduate school which 
New Zealand has enjoyed since 1946. 

(4) Buildings and Equipment 

| took every opportunity to see new buildings and equipment. In 
libraries, as in offices and many other kinds of building, glass and 
aluminium is being freely used, especially for curtain wall construc- 
tion. In reading rooms wall shelving is avoided. Bookstacks are placed 
in centre of floors or reading areas, and reading desks are placed in 
the best natural light along the walls. Large new libraries are built in 
modules of fixed size, uniform for the whole building, and permanent 
partitions are confined to such necessities as stairs, lifts, toilets, etc. 
Lofty ceilings are being avoided; both large research libraries and 
small municipal libraries are being built with ceiling height as low 
as 8 ft. or 8 ft. 6in. without any claustrophobic effect, and with con- 
sequent economies in building cost. Durable interior surfaces of plastic 
for walls, pillars, floors and skirting, and the skilful use of colour was 
noted. Screens were used in conjunction with furniture to break up 
large areas into more convenient or more aesthetically pleasing ones. 
Air conditioning is being installed when it can be afforded. 

The following are several buildings which deserve special mention: 

(a) North Melbourne Public Library 

[his is a skilful job of reconstruction from old premises formerly 
a Mechanics Institute. It has diffused light from a complete ceiling of 
translucent plastic in large rectangular sheets. The shelving is wooden, 
adjustable on metal studs on the Tonks Principle. Instead of holes at 
half-inch intervals, there are two holes only for each shelf. In one 
position six shelves per section can be fitted, in the other, seven. The 
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bottom shelf is sloping, but the vertical division between sections |s 
not; the division is carried to the top with pleasing effect. Heating wis 
by concrete blocks electrically heated at cheap night rates and needirg 
no boosting during the day. Some were installed behind grills, some in 
metal cases. The furniture was well chosen, of good line, strength and 
simplicity of appearance. The flooring was Nylex Super Vinyl Floor 
Tiles made by Moulded Products of Australasia, Ltd. 

(b) Melbourne University 

The new library is a building of six floors, costing approximately 
£A750,000. I particularly noted the following: 

(i) The building is constructed on a module of 23 feet; it has no 

load-bearing walls, and the entire floor area is capable of carrying 

book-stacks at any point. 

(ii) Permanent partitions have been kept to a minimum, each floor 

except the basement, therefore, consists of a large reading room 

broken up only by columns at 23-foot intervals, furniture and, 

where necessary, screens. 

(iii) Ceiling height is 8 ft. 6in., though on each floor there are 

areas double this height as an architectural device to break a too 

uniform ceiling height. Noise will be avoided by careful planning of 

traffic flows and use of acoustic tiles, etc. In planning the relation of 

work rooms use has been made of the idea that it is just as quick 

and easy to connect vertically as laterally, e.g. the periodical acces- 

sion is above the book accession room. I also noted fluorescent 

tubular lighting chosen for basement stacks, in preference to in- 

candescent lamps. 

(iv) All the light switches in the building have magnetic relays by 

which they can be switched off by a master switch and stay switched 

off when the power comes on again. 

(c) 1.C.1. Library 

This is on the eleventh floor of the new 22-storey Imperial 
Chemical Industries office building, the most modern in Australasia, 
and is notable for the care exercised in the planning and choice of 
furniture and equipment. It is worth noting that the architects con- 
sidered planning for the library so much more complex than for any 
other part of the building that they found it necessary to make scale 
models of the library and its equipment, a device which was necessary 
in only one other part of the building. 

(d) The Public Library of New South Wales 

This was completed in 1942 and incorporates several features 
which would not be found in a post-war building: 

(i) A monumental reading room which measures 150 ft. x 80 ft., 

with a ceiling height of 40 ft. 

(ii) Two levels of steel stacks incorporated as an integral support 

of the floor. 

(iii) The building is noteworthy for its silent flooring of rubber on 

latex underlay, by far the quietest and most comfortable floor I have 

met in a library. It has been in use for 16 years and is expected to 

have at least twice this life. 
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(e) City of Sydney Libraries 

While the Central Library of the City of Sydney can only be 
d-scribed as deplorable, the five branches either built or converted in 
tle last six years are bright and attractive. Emphasis has been placed 
commodious work-rooms and librarian’s offices and facilities for 
stiff; at Surry Hills Branch, for instance, these include showers, kitchen 
and staff room for a staff of not more than 6. A new branch under 
construction at Kings Cross will be distinctive for one wall entirely of 
giiss and a ceiling supported by exposed metal trusses. 

(f) Canterbury and Bankstown 

Both have new central buildings of good design. At Canterbury the 
architect has solved the dilemma of preserving quiet and retirement 
ard at the same time attracting the public by building an L-shaped 
Library with a sunken court and garden in the hollow of the L and one 
arm of the L reaching to the street frontage from which access is 
under a covered way. Glass walls on to the courtyard further add to 
the attractiveness. At Bankstown use was made of concealed lighting 
at the tops of the stacks which at the same time illuminates the plastic 
lettering used for subject guides. Lighting was planned to give good 
general illumination and to avoid a harsh uniformity. The Chester 
Hill Branch had an 8-ft. ceiling with flush plastic lighting panels and 
spot tungsten filament lamps. This branch, like several others I saw, 
made use of an interior courtyard as an attractive outdoor reading 
garden. 


°o 


(5) Staff 

I was impressed with the vigour and interest of the majority of Aus- 
tralian librarians. The small pool of trained people has been reinforced 
by some outstanding English librarians attracted by the opportunity for 
developing library services, and by superior salaries and opportunities 
for advancement. Although the development of librarianship as a pro- 
fession has perhaps been more rapid in New Zealand, the salary and 
status of a librarian is considerably higher in Australia. At the moment 
this is most obvious in the university field, where the chief librarian, 
even of a small institution, is paid nearly twice as much £(NZ2800-3000 
compared with £NZ1390-1690), but municipal and state public 
librarians are also comparably much better off. This has the result of 
attracting a reasonable proportion of men to library work, in contrast 
to the situation in New Zealand. 


2. THE ADVANCED LIBRARY SEMINAR 


What follows summarises part of the discussions at the Library 
Seminar held under the auspices of the Commonwealth National 
Library at Canberra. A stenographic record of the Seminar was taken 
and, it is hoped, will be published. The seminar discussions were much 
fuller and wide-ranging than might appear from the somewhat in- 
adequate summary given here. 

[he seminar was held under the direction of Dr Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Librarian Emeritus of Harvard University, and was attended by twenty- 
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six senior librarians from Australia and five from New Zealand. All the 
main fields of librarianship were represented. The New Zealard 
librarians were able to attend by reason of a generous grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to the N.Z. Library Association. 


(1) Acquisition Problems 


The kind of collection for which the library was buying books 
needed to be defined. Three kinds were distinguished: the working 
collection, the research collection, and the historical collection which 
gathered material in greater depth and detail. Co-operative buying in 
various fields was possible: an example lay in the various series avail- 
able on microfilm such as U.N. publications, or the Sources of Russian 
history. 

A written programme to guide acquisition policies was thought 
desirable; the most useful ones did not go into excessive detail. 

Co-operative storage was being increasingly used by large research 
libraries. Much of the material that will be suitable for deposit or 
storage can be indicated at an early stage of the acquisition pro- 
gramme, even before deposit becomes a physical necessity. 

The cost of acquisition increases as a library grows in size. Few 
libraries reject as much as they take into stock, and this increasing 
size of book-stock and catalogue record inevitably increases the unit 
cost of adding a book to it. 

The qualities required of good book-selecting staff were discussed, 
and emphasis was placed on good general education, a knowledge of 
the demands likely to be made by the reading public, and a knowledge 
of the literature of a subject rather than of the subject itself. 


(2) Problems of Cataloguing 


(a) The Book Catalogue 

The printed catalogue of the library’s holdings was in general use 
until, in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the soaring cost of 
printing and production led to a changeover to sheaf or card cata- 
logues. These in turn have become unduly expensive of money to main- 
tain, of library space to house and, in very large catalogues, productive 
of error. (A test in the Library of Congress, Washington, found 5% 
of cards misfiled, 1% so seriously as to be irretrievably lost.) Modern 
techniques can now produce book catalogues cheaply at frequent 
intervals. A card for each title is punched on an I.B.M. Card (using 
I.B.M. Executive typewriter with a book face type) and the card record 
is filmed at high speed and from the film, printed by continuous 
Xerography. For example Los Angles County Library produces a com- 
plete new catalogue annually, with monthly supplements, in four 
sections: (i) Children’s books (ii) Author entries (iii) Title entries 
and (iv) Subject entries. 

(b) Cataloguing in Source 

This requires the co-operation of publishers, who submit pre- 
publication proofs to the Library of Congress, Washington, in time for 
the Library of Congress catalogue card to be printed as a colophon to 
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tre book. Thus, from the earliest possible moment, a definitive entry 
fcr a book is established which will be used by the publishing trade 
a well as by librarians. Substantial co-operation has been promised by 
najor United States publishers and an appeal was made for Australian 
ad New Zealand librarians to bring the publishers in each country 
irto a similar scheme. The economy to libraries in having a book 
c: talogued once only is obviously very great. 

(c). The problems of a Union Catalogue for Australia were dis- 
ci ssed at some length, and the experience of New Zealand, which has 
h: d such a catalogue since 1940, proved useful. 


(.) Problems of Personnel 


Key factors in the difficulty of recruiting adequate library staffs were 
thought to be: 

i) “Over-full” employment. 

(ii) Lack of avenues for advancement, especially for men. 

(ii) Salaries which compared indifferently with comparable pro- 
fessions. . 

(iv) Lack of knowledge on the part of possible candidates of the 
necessary qualifications for library work. 

It was thought that the general attitude of the public to libraries was 
most important and that there was hope in the fact that we were now 
starting to recruit from generations who had been exposed to good 
school, public and university libraries. 

Some consideration was given to the desirability of mobility of 
professional staff (much more common in the U.S.A. than in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand) and to the responsibility of a chief librarian 
for seeing that a good officer finds a suitable job elsewhere if there is 
not possibility of promotion in his own institution. The organisation in 
any institution should also be flexible enough to be varied to make 
best use of the people who were available. 

American experience in the training of library administrators was 
analysed and several courses of instruction described, e.g., the Har- 
vard plan which incorporated training at the Graduate Schools of 
Business Administration, Education, and Public Administration, a 
course in bibliographical research, one in the history of learning, a 
seminar on library administration, and a year’s work in a selected 
administrative post in a large library. 


(4) Problems of Space 


It is essential to commence any building project with a written 
programme. This would cover: 

(i) The objectives of the library. 

(ii) The philosophy behind the service to be given. 

(iii) An analysis of the kind of people who use the library. 

(iv) An analysis of the activities to take place. 

(v) Space requirements for books, readers and staff. 

(vi) Space relationships. 

(vii) Description of various areas and their equipment. 
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(viii) Description of the interior in general—aesthetics, amenities, 
light, colour, etc. 

(ix) The exterior. 

(x) The site. 

Other points that emerged in a general discussion were: 

(i) Preference for a long East-West axis, which gives short walls 
to the low rays of the morning and evening sun. 

(ii) Complete air-conditioning, though desirable, adds at least 15 
per cent to cost of a building. 

(iii) Monumental ceiling heights are being avoided. Princeton Uni- 
versity has rooms of 25 ft. x 75 ft. with a ceiling height of 
8 ft. 4 in. 

(iv) Not enough importance is given to maintaining a simple shelv- 
ing sequence in stack-rooms. 

(v) The one objection to modular planning is the temptation to 
think it so flexible that no detailed planning of the interior is 
required at all. 

It is not absolutely necessary for books in process to be con- 
sidered as a continuing flow. Except in a very large library it 
does not cost very much to move books some distance from 
process to process. Vertical relation is often quite functional 
and avoids ground floor use of space better devoted to public 
services. 

(vii) In making additions it is generally preferable to expand side- 
ways rather than to go to the expense of lifting off the roof 
and expanding upwards. 


This part of the seminar included exposition by their librarians of 
the plans for a number of new Australian libraries, e.g., Universities 
of Melbourne and Sydney, State Library of Tasmania, etc. 


(5) Problems of Co-operation 

Difficulties that have to be surmounted are: 

(i) Immersed in day-to-day administration, librarians do not 

realise the necessity, or the opportunities. 

(ii) Psychological factors, e.g., the natural independence of success- 

ful administrators. 

(iii) Demands by readers that books should be immediately available. 

(iv) A belief that though co-operation might solve some problems, 
e.g., shortage of research material, these problems could also 
be solved if more money, or a fairer share of money were 
available. 

(v) The legal and financial problems of joint enterprise. 

With all these difficulties it is quite clear that co-operation can 
help libraries by reducing costs, such as the cost of needless duplication 
of titles, and the cost, through bibliographical control, of finding out 
where material is located. On the other hand neither Australia nor 
New Zealand is wealthy enough to consider copying the American 
Farmington plan which organises the acquisition to at least one library 
in the U.S.A. of every book in a subject, in all languages, which could 
possibly or conceivably be of any use. 
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»)) Conclusion 

The future was thought to be conditioned by three facts: 

(i) Library collections tend to increase more rapidly than other 
parts of institutions with which they are connected because 
they continually add books and do not subtract. 

ii) As libraries become larger the cost of handling each book 
increases. 

ii) As libraries become better, demands on them increase, without 
automatically increasing their budgets. 





CHARLES JOSEPH RAE 


A SOUTH ISLAND: LIBRARY PIONEER 
H. ROTH 


The first Mechanics’ Institutes were founded in Britain in 1823. 
Three years later, there were more than a hundred of them and, by 
1851, their numbers neared the 700 mark in Britain and had spread 
throughout the world. J. W. Hudson, in his History of Adult Educa- 
tion (London, 1851) noted the “extraordinary development of these 
people’s seminaries in the remote regions of the earth”, and expressed 


his pride that “the humble temple of knowledge rears its head adjacent 
to the abode of the New Zealander and the Sandwich Islander”. 

In New Zealand, as elsewhere, the Mechanics’ Institutes were fre- 
quently the forerunners of our public libraries, and there is some 
interest in tracing the career of a man who helped to introduce the 
movement into this country, and who was prominently associated with 
three Mechanics Institutes in the South Island. 

Charles Joseph Rae arrived in Christchurch late in 1851. He was 
then thirty-one years old. A painter by trade, Rae had taken an active 
part in the Chartist agitation in London in the early forties. “Many a 
night after a day of toil”, he recalled later, “have I passed with com- 
mittees of advanced thinkers of that time, conning over and discussing 
plans to better our conditions.” 

After the defeat of the Chartists, Rae joined the Royal Navy, where 
he rose to the modest rank of master-at-arms. Back in London in 1850, 
he found “but little change in the social and political prospects of the 
masses”, and decided to emigrate to New Zealand, there “to assist in 
the founding of a young nation”. 

Soon after his arrival in Christchurch, Rae sent a letter to the Ly/tel- 
ton Times. He had remarked “with sincere regret,” he wrote, “the 
absence of those means for social intercourse which bind man to man, 
and of those amusements which tend to make the individual cheerful 
and virtuous, and society happy. Could we not”, he asked, “get up a 
Working Men’s Literary and Scientific Institution, where working men 
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and their wives, and their families might meet to enjoy 

‘The feast of reason 

And the flow of soul’?” 
He would be happy to join with any reader in forming a Mechanics’ 
Institute, “having had some experience in those matters”. And he 
added: “I have a few books which I shall be happy to lend or give as 
the commencement of a Library.” 

Rae’s letter was published on 20 March 1852. It quickly found a 
response, for on 10 May there appeared an advertisement for a public 
meeting the following day to form a Christchurch Colonists’s Society. 
The signatories of the advertisement were eleven citizens, among 
them, besides Rae, E. J. Wakefield and H. J. Tancred. The meeting, 
at the White Hart Inn, was attended by more than 120 people. It was 
decided to form a society similar to the Lyttelton Colonists’ Society 
directed by J. R. Godley, and a committee was elected for this purpose. 

The main object of the new society was to be the discussion of 
matters of public interest, but there were also plans for a library and 
newspaper room. The rules were to be patterned on those of the 
Lyttelton society which admitted to membership male inhabitants over 
16 years of age on advance payment of a subscription of Is. 6d. per 
quarter. Members were allowed to introduce “gratuitously” the female 
members of their family and children above ten years of age. They 
could use the library and news-room for an additional payment of 6s. 
per year and, by paying 14s. per year, they could even take books 
home. 

Rae’s original proposal for a mainly educational and social Me- 
chanics’ Institute had thus led to the formation of what was primarily 
a political organisation, and there were influential people in Christ- 
church who did not approve this development. On 3 July, twelve local 
citizens signed another advertisement calling a public meeting, this 
time to form a society of an exclusively literary and scientific character, 
to be called the Christchurch Athenaeum. 

The reasons for this step may be judged from a letter by J. S. 
Wortley which appeared in the Lyttelton Times of 10 July. “I under- 
stand the chief objection is”, wrote Mr Wortley, “that the Colonists 
Society, with few exceptions, is composed chiefly of the people and 
working classes, and therefore, as I have heard in Christchurch, takes 
a democratic and republican, or Chartist tendency. Now for the sake 
of argument I will grant this, and say that it is principally composed 
of the working classes and operatives, that there are very few of what 
is termed the higher classes who have anything to do with it, and that 
the majority of the committee are not of quite so high a standing 
in the society of Christchurch as the gentlemen who promote the 
Athenaeum... .” 

After referreing to Rae, who had been elected to the committee of 
the Colonists’ Society and who had made a speech at the first meeting 
which “first gave the alarm to the staunch Tories and Conservatives”, 
Mr Wortley reminded his fellow citizens that they must “on coming 
out here, be ready to give up many of the exclusive notions that we 
have been brought up in, in England”. 
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Christchurch was too small then to support two rival societies and 
b: fore long both the Athenaeum and the Colonists’ Society faded out 
0. existence. Seven years later, Rae returned to the attack. In the 
L-ttelton Times of 25 May 1859, he inserted an advertisement calling 
a public meeting “to take into consideration the best means of estab- 
lishing a Mechanics’ Institute”. The meeting was held on the following 
diy in the Oddfellows’ Hall. It was well attended, subscribers were 
errolled, and a committee was elected, with Rae as secretary. In 
A igust, the official opening took place, in temporary premises in the 
Town Hall, and a librarian was appointed. 

The first annual report, in July 1860, mentioned 112 subscribers 
and a stock of 168 books. Besides running the library, the Institute 
had conducted lectures and classes in elementary school subjects such 
as writing and arithmetic. Rae handed over his office of secretary that 
year, but he remained a member of the committee until his resignation 
in February 1861. The Mechanics’ Institute, later renamed the Literary 
Institute, struggled on until 1873 when it transferred its property to 
the new Canterbury Public Library. 

Rae had by that time left Christchurch. The jury list of 1852 shows 
him as a labourer, residing at Papanui Road. He later moved to 
Heathcote Valley and he worked on the construction of the Lyttelton 
Tunnel, but in 1864 the lure of the Wakamarina gold discoveries took 
him to Marlborough. He failed to make his fortune at the diggings 
and went to the Grove where he again formed a Mechanics’ Institute. 

A fire at the sawmill where he was employed caused Rae to move 
to Blenheim. Here he worked first at his trade of painter and paper- 
hanger, and later as a land and estate agent, insurance agent, and debt 
collector. He wrote frequently for the Marlborough Express and he 
struck up a friendship with the editor of the Express, Samuel Johnson. 

Blenheim already had a Literary Institute but it was in the doldrums 
at the time of Rae’s arrival. In January 1869 Rae was elected secretary, 
and with Johnson’s help he was able to infuse new life into the Insti- 
tute. A. M. Hale, in a series of articles in the Marlborough Express 
in May-June 1958, has given full details of Rae’s and Johnson’s work. 
“Blenheim”, he wrote, “never had two like them. They were public 
spirited and generous to a fault.” 

Rae remained secretary of the Literary Institute for eight years. 
During this time he founded a museum at Blenheim, helped to form a 
Men’s Debating Society and, in 1877-78, also served on the Blenheim 
Borough Council. 

In 1880, Rae returned to Christchurch. H. G. Ell, who came to 
know him well in the eighties, described him as “a man well advanced 
in years, wearing a short white beard. He was lame, but brimful of 
energy. He poured letters unceasingly into the columns of the daily 
Papers advocating reforms and attacking those who resisted them. For 
some little time he conducted a Radical paper called The Age.” 

In Christchurch, Rae was active in the Free Thought Association and 
in the Working Men’s Political Association whom he represented at 
the Trades and Labour Congress in Dunedin in 1885. In the latter 
year there was a Russian War scare and the Government took advan- 
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tage of Rae’s naval experience and put him in charge of the military 
stores at Lyttelton. 


In 1889, Rae became president of the Christchurch Knights of 
Labour and branch secretary of the new Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants. He was nominated for Parliament in the 1890 elections 
but he stood down to avoid a split in the Liberal vote. The new Liberal 
Government, according to newspaper reports, intended to recognise 
his services by offering him a seat in the Legislative Council but failing 
health and increasing age prevented the appointment. 


Late in 1892, Rae left Christchurch for Otahuhu to live with his 
son, a well-known horse trainer. Another son, Arthur, had in 1890 
been elected to the New South Wales Parliament on the Labour ticket 
and later became a Senator in the Commonwealth Parliament. From 
Otahuhu, Rae contributed occasionally to the Auckland press. He 
died in February 1894, at the age of 73. 


The Auckland Star, in an obituary notice, referred to Rae as “one 
of the most prominent and staunch Liberals of New Zealand”, while 
the New Zealand Times commented that he was “a man rare in these 
times, inasmuch as he had the courage of his opinions. . . . His honesty 
of purpose and fearlessness of his advocacy, together with his courtesy 
to his opponents were a good example, the memory of which will make 
for good in the country he loved so well.” 





WELLINGTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
BRANCH SYSTEM I 


E. M. M. MILLEN 


A library was once a place where books were kept chained up. 
True, the readers had the opportunity of using the books in the 
library, but it was a limited privilege. With the spread of education and 
cheap printing the library with chained books progressed to the library 
with books circulating freely through the community. To-day we have 
the library which circulates: That is, collections of books not chained 

This and the following article are based on talks given to the Small Public Libraries 


Section at the N.Z.L.A. Conference, February 1959. Mrs Millen is Librarian-in-Charge, 
Branch Headquarters, Wellington Public Libraries. 
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to a building but which circulate freely from one library to another 
in response to the demands of readers or, alternatively, of librarians 
wishing to present their borrowers with ever-changing reading material. 
Tie Wellington Public Libraries instituted such a system in their 
su urban branches with the object of extending to branch borrowers a 
st. ndard of service as good as that offered at the Central Library. The 
bezinning was made eleven years ago and, based as it was on sound 
pr nciples of library practice, the service has developed into one which 
sucessfully supplies the needs of increased population and heightened 
re: der interest. 


1. THE BRANCHES 


[he nine branches are located in suburbs with populations ranging 
from 2,000 to 10,000. A mobile library with a bookstock capacity 
of 2,830 operates from a depot in the Central Library, visiting four 
suburbs, each twice a week. None of the suburbs served is more than 
seven miles from the Central Library and the borrowers’ cards may be 
used at the Central Library or at any of the branches. 

On a basis of population served, a comparison of these suburban 
libraries with those in New Zealand boroughs places the three largest 
(10,000) in a group with Oamaru or Tauranga, the two next in size 
(5,000) with Hawera, Levin or Westport, the smallest(2,000—3,000) 
with Dargaville, Dannevirke or Motueka. The total population served 
by the branch system is 63,526, and with issues ranging from 29,524 
in the smallest to 142,787 in the largest, the total of issues is 
681,728. 


2. BOOKSTOCK 


The Librarian in charge of branch stock is responsible for the 
selection of free stock for the branches, which is selected in antici- 
pation or, if not, actually in response to the requests of the branch 
librarians. Once the selection is made, departments of the Central 
Library order, catalogue and process the books, which are then de- 
livered to the Branch Headquarters ready for distribution. 

The free adult branch stock is available at any point in the system 
and can be circulated in response to demand. Although the books are 
dispersed in the branch libraries, they are administered from the 
Branch Headquarters as a single collection. They are completely 
separate from the Central Library stock. At the same time the stock 
of the Central Library is available to individual borrowers in the 
branches when required books are not held in the branch stock. 


3. HEADQUARTERS AND THE BRANCH REQUEST SYSTEM 

The Branch Headquarters at the Central Library is a clearing house 
for branch requests. Here are a dictionary catalogue of branch stock 
and the issue files recording the location of each book and the date of 
issue, 

The major part of the work of headquarters is the administration of 
the request system. Using printed bookstock application cards, branch 
librarians select their new books. Selection aids, such as the Times 
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Literary Supplement and other periodicals that carry reviews, are 
supplied to them. Each month annotated lists of the new books bought 
for the branch stock are issued. These are also available free of charge 
to borrowers, e.g., the mobile library distributes 50 copies. Borrowers 
also use the request system asking for books known from reviews or 
from the accessions lists or prompted by radio reviews. It is a distinct 
advantage to a branch to have interested borrowers, as borrowers’ 
requests are fulfilled before routine stock requests by branch librarians. 
Borrowers can also make subject requests. 

The selection of branch bookstock is greatly influenced by the con- 
stant stream of request cards which arrive from the branches, and 
selection and duplication is based on these. 


4. DISTRIBUTION 

The distribution is controlled by the requests. Requests totalling 
100,600 were dealt with at headquarters in 1958. The request cards 
are filed and new books arriving in headquarters are checked against 
these files and sent to the branches with the request cards in them. The 
remaining books are distributed at the weekly meeting of the branch 
librarians. 


5. DUPLICATION AND MOVEMENT OF STOCK 

In the case of books very much in demand enough copies are 
acquired for each branch to have one and for the larger branches to 
have several. These copies usually stay in the branch until worn out. 
But other books may be duplicated at rates such as seven, three or 
even a single copy, and these must move at intervals so that readers 
at each branch have an opportunity to read them. Circulation is pro- 
moted by borrowers’ requests and librarians’ stock requests. Borrowers 
requests are immediately fulfilled, but to give some stability to the 
stock, books remain in a branch three months before they can be 
moved on in response to another branch librarian’s request. There are 
also in circulation thirty-six collections on subjects such as art, theatre, 
archaeology, there being a wide range of some forty or fifty books in 
each. 

Two systems of circulation are initiated at headquarters: 

(i) A continuous circulation of fiction which, from the location 
cards, can be seen to be due to be moved from one branch to 
another. 

(ii) A bulk selection from a particular subject, say biography, 
exchanged progressively over a period. 

The rental collections at the branches do not circulate. The 
librarians order new stock by forwarding order slips to the Central 
Library; when the books have been purchased and processed they are 
sent to the branches where they remain until worn out. 


6. REJECTION 
Rejection of branch stock is handled by the headquarters staff. 
Books which are worn out or read out are weeded by branch 


librarians and returned to headquarters. These are sorted into five 
categories: 
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7. SERVICE TO THE BORROWERS 

Now, with the additions and improvements made during eleven 
ye.rs Of Operation, the branch system offers the serious reader in 
thc suburbs the choice from his local branch of a changing stock, with 
the Opportunity to request freely from a wide range of pooled branch 
stock and the yet wider range available from the Central Library. 
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Mrs Forde is Assistant-in-Charge, Khandallah Branch Library, Wellington. 
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Daily average issue: 
Adult 236 
Junior 116 
Total 352 
Although I have given junior as well as adult statistics, I shall deal 
here with adult books alone, as dealings with Branch Headquarters 
concern adult stock only. 
All the books on the shelves I regard as fluid in that they all belong 
to a headquarters pool or stock, housed in the ten branches, but 
moveable—with the exception of the rental books. 


1. SOURCES OF STOCK 
(1) Free Stock 

(a) Standing Order. This is a list of standard authors writing to- 
day. This list has a column showing whether headquarters will buy 
ten copies (one for each branch), or less. If fewer, say five copies, 
are purchased, ways and means have to be found of obtaining one of 
the five for one’s own branch. 

(b) Book Reviews. Librarians read these regularly in the Times 
Literary Supplement, New Statesman and Time, as well as in others. 

If a book receives a good review I consult the standing order—if 
this shows that ten will automatically be bought, I do nothing. But if 
less than ten, I request the book from headquarters. (I shall deal more 
fully with requesting further on.) If the author is not on the standing 
order, I still request the book. Headquarters will have seen the review 
and will be buying acordingly. But the number of copies headquarters 
buys is also influenced by the number of requests received from 
branch librarians. 

(c) Weekly Observation of Book-Shops. Each Wednesday branch 
librarians attend a meeting at the Central Library in the Headquarters 
Room and then go buying rental books—of them more anon. But if 
we see interesting books—fiction and non-fiction—which we think 
will be of a standard to be free, we note them down and request them. 
If one’s eyes are keen, this requesting can be extensive. With regard to 
the number of requests a branch puts in, we are encouraged to be 
liberal. 

(d) Personal Requests. These are very important and, with a few 
good readers in a branch, can benefit us all. One finds, if one gives a 
little encouragement and shows a willingness to follow up a person’s 
particular interest, that borrowers’ wants are many and varied. 

(e) Broadcast Reviews. These bring in quite a number of personal 
requests. Always one consults the Standing Order to see if the book 
will come automatically, and the catalogue cards to see if we already 
possess it, and if not, we request it. 

(f) Book Lists. Headquarters issues monthly 2-3 foolscap pages of 
new accessions—one fiction and one non-fiction, with a few lines 
about some of the books. These are placed where they can hardly be 
missed by borrowers, who are encouraged to take them away and 
request from them. I, too, request from them—yet another source. 
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(g) At the Wednesday morning meeting part of our time is spent 
in choosing books from a collection of either new books or rebound 
bcoks, which have come to hand since the previous Wednesday. A 
brinch the size of Khandallah is allocated about five books, Karori the 
largest, receives ten. 

(h) From seeing and filling gaps in the stock, and requesting accord- 
inzly, e.g., large books of photography, art books, humour. 

(2) Rental Stock 

(a) Books on Standing Order which are received automatically. 
Tle standing order is revised annually. At such times each branch has 
th: right to say how many copies of each new title by a rental-grade 
author it will need. Rental books are regarded as a purely business 
proposition, and if a branch can make, say, four copies of a Shute 
novel pay for themselves, there is nothing against having the four; in 
fact, everything is in favour of it, as the public quickly gets what it 
wants. 

(b) Rental Type of Books not on Standing Order. These are seen 
in bookshops, or requested by borrowers. 

c) Books on Standing Order of which extra copies are required. 

(d) Pay-Duplicate Books. These are mentioned in (a) below. 


2. NUMBER OF COPIES 

| have listed the sources. What determines the number of copies of a 
given title? 

(a) If I think there will be a big demand, I can request two or 
more copies. Headquarters may say they can let my branch have 
one, or even two free copies, but if | want more, it must be paid 
for out of the rental allocation of the branch and be placed in the 
rental collection. This is called a pay-duplicate book. These are the 
only books on the rental shelves which ever become free—when they 
have paid for themselves. 

Below are some examples of the number of copies of certain recent 
books which the Khandallah Branch has had: 

lurn of the tide: 2 free copies, | pay-duplicate copy. 

Backblocks baby doctor: 2 free copies, 1 pay-duplicate copy. 

Doctor down under: 2 free copies. 

Dr Zhivago: 2 free copies. 

(b) The number of reservations for a book is another factor. We 
calculate that five reservations justify one copy; 10 reservations justify 
two copies, etc. 


3, RETENTION OF TITLES 

(a) Stock Requests. If a book is requested away from the branch, 
| fill in a request form the very day it leaves me and mark it “Stock” 
—that means that I want it back, not for a particular person, but 
because I feel it should be available on my shelves. I can then dismiss 
it from my mind, knowing that it will return. 

(b) Personal Requests. The same request form is filled in, but 
marked “Personal”, together with the name and phone number of 
intending borrower. 
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Personal requests take precedence over stock requests and are 
fulfilled more quickly. Now it can quite often happen that when tne 
book returns as a personal request, it can have the unpleasant messa ze 
attached—“Please return to H.Q.” I am not dismayed. When tne 
person who has requested it has read the book, I return it, and at 
the same time put in a “Stock” request. If one continues to do this, 
one eventually obtains what one wants. 

4. CIRCULATION OF STOCK 

This occurs when requests go to headquarters from other branches, 
as from Khandallah. One can appreciate that with constant requesting, 
there is a continual movement of books. 

Headquarters supervises special subject collections. These are made 
up of say, fifty books, built around a subject, e.g., voyages, natural 
science, art, etc. Every three months, these are returned to head- 
quarters, and branches ‘make their choice of subjects for the next three 
months. Khandallah has three or four collections at a time. 

5. REJECTION 

The branch librarian herself rejects: 

(i) Books which are read out. 

(ii) Books which are shabby. 

(iii) Books which have been on the shelves since 1951 or earlier. 

I find I am constantly rejecting a few books, and it is this which 
helps to keep the shelves looking fresh. 

Our Deputy Librarian may also visit us to make further rejections 
and suggestions for filling gaps. His suggestion will be followed up 
by me with “Stock” requests. At his last visit, for example, Mr Sage 
found Khandallah short of books on Hi-fi and interior decorating. 

It will thus be seen that one need have no fears, even if books that 
one wishes to retain are requested away—there is machinery by 
which to recover them. And there is ample scope for a_ branch 
librarian to request almost anything under the sun—and get it. She 
has the stimulating contact with and, we hope, the appreciation of the 
public; and without such time-consuming jobs as processing and 
cataloguing. 

This all makes branch library work most rewarding—to feel one is 
fulfilling the wishes of the public, and, by keeping one step ahead 
of them, to have a wide range of stimulating and interesting books on 
the shelves. 





ASSOCIATESHIPS 


The following have been registered as Associates of the ‘Association 
since the last list was published in November 1958: Mary Neil Aitken. 
Peter Clement Molony Alcock, Aileen Joan Claridge, Charmian Daisy 
Gilmer, Lillian Doreen Gilmour, Thomas Brian O'Neill. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 
Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 

















“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND: ALL 
, LIBRARY FURNITURE 




















DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKE1$ 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured § of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7% in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 7+ in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7i in. 7% in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 82 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 88 in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 
Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—S5d each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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DO YOU USE OUR 


L. P. RECORD 
LIBRARY SERVICE? 


These Public Libraries are at present participating: 


GISBORNE PALMERSTON NORTH 
INVERCARGILL PAPATOETOE 

NAPIER TAKAPUNA 

NEW PLYMOUTH WHANGAREI 


Also these shops: 
Music Networks Co., Auckland 
Ian Hickman Ltd., Hastings 
Poynter’s Bookshops Ltd., Wanganui 
Mellett’s Bookshop Ltd., Nelson 
Jellie Electric Ltd., Hokitika. 


For information write: 


New Zealand Music Supplies 


255 CuBA STREET WELLINGTON, C.2. 
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HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Vol. I] (1946-57) 


By A. C. SWAN 
Price 32/6 


The history of some of the most glittering years 
in New Zealand Rugby; and complete player and 
match records. A book of appeal to every player 
and follower of the game. 





THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 


THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 
A key to the historical 
By G. L. Adkin . 

yr P and Maori legends of 
Price—28/6. z _—_— Wellington Harbour, 
; the Hutt Valley, and 

16 pages of detail fs the Eastern Bays. 


maps. 
Only 28/6. 





GUTHRIE-SMITH 
OF TUTIRA 


By A. T. WOODHOUSE 
Price 27/6 
The biography of New Zealand's greatest naturalist 
and -author of the New Zealand classic “Tutira”, 


it includes many. of his previously unpublished 
writings and photographs. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Hamilton, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Invercargill, London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne. 








PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN L1D., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINE 





